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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY 


MINERS OUT AGAIN, IN AGAIN 


‘Union Shop’ Dispute 
To Be Arbitrated 


For the second time within a 
month, the miners in the “captive” 
soft coal mines went out on strike. 
But they were back at work in the 
mines a week later. 

The strikes were led by the United 
Mine Workers of America, CIO. The 
dispute between the U.M.W.A., and 
the steel companies which own the 
“captive” mines, concerns only one 
point. This point is the “union shop ~ 


THREE KINDS OF “SHOPS” 

There are three kinds of “shops” in 
our factories, mines and mills. 

Open Shop. This is a factory, 
mine, or mill where any workman 
can be hired and keep his job. 
whether or not he joins the union. 

Closed Shop. This is a factory, 
mine, or mill where only union mem- 
bers can be hired. When a new work- 
man is needed, the factory managers 
usually notify the union. An unem- 
ployed member of the union is sent 
to take the job. 

Union Shop. Any workman can 
be hired, union or non-union — but 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 





Berdar in Newark Star-Ledger 


Just A Few Petals Left 
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Map copyrighted 1941 by the Newspaper PM, New York 
Shaded areas show where coal 


mines, owned by the steel compa- 
nies, were shut down by strike. 


after a certain length of time (usu- 
ally 30 days) he must join the union. 

All the mines owned by coal 
companies are “union shop.” The 
U.M.W.A. leaders thought that the 
“captive” mines, owned by steel com- 
panies, should be “union shop” too. 

But the steel companies would not 
agree to this. They said the union 
shop would give too much power to 
the U.M.W.A. leaders. 

Government officials tried to settle 
the dispute. They wanted to pre- 
vent a strike, because a strike meant 
slowing-down of steel production. 
The “captive” mines produce coal 
which is used in making steel. 

President of the United Mine 
Workers of America is John L. 
Lewis. He would not give in on the 
“union shop” question. 

But the officials of the steel com- 
panies would not give in, either. 

So Mr. Lewis called the miners out 
on strike. This was on Oct. 27. After 
four days, this strike was called off, 
and the dispute was brought before 
the National Defense Mediation 
Board. (See Nov. 10th issue, p. 2.) 

By a vote of 9 to 2, the Board 
decided against a union shop for the 
“captive” mines. 

Again Mr. Lewis called a strike 
in the “captive” mines. 

President Roosevelt proposed that 
the dispute be settled by arbitra- 
tion.* The officials of the steel com- 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 





REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 





panies agreed at once. Mr. Lewis 
would not agree until he knew who 
would be appointed to the arbitra- 
tion ‘board. He agreed when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said that the board 
would consist of: Dr. John R. Steel- 
man, representing the public; Ben- 
jamin F. Fairless, representing the 
steel companies; and Mr. Lewis, 
representing the miners. 

Both sides promised to accept the 
decision of the board. 





Air Mail to Africa 
Leaves Miami, Fla. 


Air mail service between the 
U. S. and Africa started on Nov. 29. 

The first flight, by Pan American 
clipper, left Miami, Fla., and made 
its first scheduled stop at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Then the plane made 
three stops in South America, as 
follows: at Port of Spain, Trinidad; 
Belem, Brazil; and Natal, Brazil. 

From Natal, the plane flew the 
Atlantic. The first African stop is 
Bathurst, in Gambia, a British col- 
ony. From Bathurst, the plane goes 
to Lagos, Nigeria, a British colony. 

The end of the line is at Leopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo. 

Letters carried on the first flight 
from Miami had envelopes printed 
with the design shown below. This 
special envelope is called a cachet. 

To send*a letter from any point in 
the U. S. to Leopoldville, Belgian 
Congo, costs 60 cents for each half 
ounce or fraction thereof. 
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British Drive Across Libya 


In New Desert Offensive 


After half a year of quiet in North 
Africa, war flared up there last week. 

The half-year of quiet was the dry 
season in the desert country. The 
heat was almost unbearable. There 
were fierce sandstorms and wind- 
storms. 

The weather was too bad for war. 

During this time, the British gath- 
ered together a large army in Egypt, 
a nation which is allied with Britain. 
In this army there are Britons, Cana- 
dians, New Zealanders, South Afri- 
cans, and Australians. 

American tanks and planes were 
shipped through the Red Sea to 
Egypt, for the use of this army. 

The dry season came to an end. 
The British army prepared to attack 
the Germans and Italians in Libya, 
which is an Italian colony. 

The attack began at dawn on Nov. 
18. Rain was falling as British 
soldiers climbed into trucks, tanks, 
and armored cars and sped across 
the Libyan border. 





Royal Air Force bombers attacked 
German and Italian troops. 

It was Britain’s greatest offensive 
of the war. 

The offensive was commanded by 
two brothers. 

Lieutenant General Sir Alan Gor- 
don Cunningham commanded the 
army. 

Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham 
commanded the ships of the British 
fleet in the Mediterranean. These 
ships steamed along the Libyan 
coast, their big guns pointing toward 
Axis camps on the shore. 

The Italians and Germans re- 
treated. The British surrounded a 
large German tank army and cap- 
tured Fort Capuzzo (near Sidi Omar 
on the map). 

At the Libyan seaport of Tobruk, 
a British garrison has been besieged 
since last April. They were sur- 
rounded by Axis troops on land, and 
received supplies from British ships 
in the Mediterranean. 





Last week, after seven months, 
British soldiers at Tobruk advanced 
out of the city, and attacked the 
Axis troops. Their plan was to meet 
the main British army, which was 
coming to their rescue. 


The British offensive in Libya has 
several purposes: (1) to draw more 
German soldiers and supplies into 
North Africa, so that there will be 
less for the German troops in Russia; 
(2) to protect Egypt and the Suez 
Canal; (3) to provide British air and 
naval bases in Libya for an attack 
on Italy; (4) to keep the Vichy gov- 
ernment of Unoccupied France. from 
giving West Africa to Germany. 

This is the fourth time that the 
war has seesawed across Libya. 

In September, 1940, the Italians 
started an offensive into Egypt. 


In December, 1940, the British 
drove the Italians out of Egypt and 
back into Libya. The British kept 
going until they reached E] Agheila. 

In April, 1941, German troops 
went to Africa to help the Italians. 
The Germans drove the British all 
the way back to Egypt—except for 
the garrison that held out at Tobruk. 
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TURKEY 


THE 


CROSSROADS 


URKEY is one of the few na- 
ie of the world that have not 
taken sides in the war. And yet 
Turkey is right in the middle of it. 
In all directions, there are armies 
of the warring nations just across 
Turkey's borders. 
To the south, there 
French troops in Syria. 
To the east, there 
troops in Iraq and Iran. 
To the northeast, 
sian troops in the 


are Free 


are British 
there are Rus- 
Caucasus region. 

To the in the Balkans, 
ire the Germans and their Axis part- 
Bulgarians and 


northwest, 
ners Rumanians. 
These Axis troops hold possession of 
more than a third of the Black Sea 
coast. 
Thus, 


French, 


Turkey is between Free 
British, and Russians on one 
side; and Axis troops on the other. 

How has Turkey been able to keep 
out of the war so far? 

Turkey's geographical position is 
the main answer to this question. 

Turkey does not want to get into 
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FLAG OF TURKEY (photo 
above) and one of the sol- 
diers who have been called 
to service in Turkey's well- 
trained “defense army.” Al- 
lied or Axis forces would 
welcome aid from Turkey. 











the war. If she went in on the side 
of Germany, she would be attacked 
by Britain. The British navy has the 
upper hand in the Mediterranean. 

If Turkey went in on the side of 
Britain, Germany would start an in- 
vasion. 


Turkey is a geographical “cross- 
roads” between Europe and Asia. 
Most of Turkey as 
peninsula of Asia ‘Minor, “little 
Asia.” But there is also eahhaetee 
Europe, an area about the size of 
Massachusetts. Istanbul, the — 
(formerly called Constantinople) is 

situated here. 


The important “crossroads” is 
where Asia and Europe meet. Here 
a “road of water” crosses a “road of 
land.” Many wars have been fought 
for possession of this territory. 

The “road of water” connects the 
Mediterranean Sea (by way of the 
Aegean Sea) with the Black Sea. 

The narrow corridor of water has 
three sections. At its western end is 
the Strait of the Dardanelles. In the 


the 
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middle is the small Sea of Marmara. 
At the eastern end is the Bosporus 
Strait. 

Both straits are protected by Turk- 
ish shore batteries. 

By asing this “road of water,” 
Italian warships might succeed in 
banging their way into the Black 
Sea, to join in the attack. British war- 
ships of the Mediterranean fleet 
would be hot on their trail. 


Now if we look at the land instead 
of the water, we see the “road of 
land” connecting Asia and Europe. 
The Dardanelles Strait is only a mile 
wide at its narrowest point, and the 
Bosporus only half a mile wide. 
Large numbers of troops can easily 
cross from one shore to the other. 


By using the “road of land,” the 
Germans could send troops into Asia 
Minor. These troops could cross 
Turkey to attack Iraq and Iran, in 
order to seize the rich oil wells of 
those nations. Or they could cross 
Turkey and then turn north to attack 
Russia's Caucasus region. 

The Russians and British could 
use this “road of land” equally well, 
to attack the Germans who are in 
Greece and Bulgaria. 

Which side will get to use Turkey’s 
“crossroads”? Or will Turkey succeed 
in staying out of the war? 


Also see map on p. 3 
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Letter from Argentina 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


I live in Buenos Aires with my 
parents and three brethers and three 
sisters. I am 12 years old. Every sum- 
mer we go to Mendoza, and spend our 
vacation on the estancia where we used 
to live. This December we shall go 
again. 

It takes two days to drive to Men- 
doza on the new concrete highway. 
The road crosses the pampas, which 
are flat and treeless. While riding along, 
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From a poster stamp. courtesy Pan American Union 


Christ of the Andes 


you can see the gauchos herding cattle. 

Grapes grow on our estancia. They 
are made into wine, in a building called 
the bodega. The grapes are brought in 
trucks. Barefoot men trample on them 
to get out the juice. We have many 
pear, apple, fig, and peach trees also. 

I like to ride horseback, and to swim 
in our pool. Sometimes we go on a 
picnic, and take friends who have come 
out from town. My favorite dish is 
empanadas (meat pies), full of beef, 
onions, olives, eggs, and vegetables. 
Another kind of picnic is an asado, 
when we roast a pig, a steer, or a sheep 
over an open fire. 

The Andes are very beautiful around 


Mendoza. Three years ago we drove, 


across the Uspallata Pass to Chile. The 
road is so high that snow is packed 
hard like marble on either side. Part 
way up we stopped at Puente Del Inca, 
where there are hot mineral springs. If 
you put a pencil or box or myer a in 
the water, it is quickly coated wit 
hard mineral crust. 

At the top of the Pass you come sud- 
denly to the Christ of the Andes. It is a 
statue of Christ, symbolizing everlasting 
peace between Argentina and Chile. 


— CeLina GUEVARA 


December 1-6, 1941 
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U. S. and Mexico 
Settle Problems 


The United States and Mexico 
have settled their problems, in the 
friendly spirit of good neighbors. 


On Nov. 19, an agreement be- 
tween the two nations was signed 
in Washington, D. C. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull signed for us. 
Ambassador Francisco Castillo Na- 
jera signed for Mexico. 

The biggest problem was the dis- 
pute about oil. 

Our neighbor to the South is a 
rich land, so far as natural wealth is 
concerned. Under the soil of Mexico 
lie valuable supplies of silver, gold, 
lead, copper, zinc, coal—and oil. 

But this wealth is of no use until 
it is taken out of the ground. Mines 
must be dug to reach the metals. 
Wells must be drilled to tap the oil. 
Expensive machinery is needed, and 
wages must be paid to the workers. 
These things take money. 


U. S. MONEY INVESTED 


Mexico has always been poor in 
money. Where was the money to 
drill and operate the oil wells to 
come from? 

The money came trom outside 
Mexico. Companies in the United 
States and Great Britain invested* 
their money to develop the mines 
and oil wells of Mexico. The mines 
and wells became the property of the 
outside companies. 

In 1937 the Mexican Government 
told the American and British oil 
companies to pay higher wages to 
the Mexican workers. The compan- 
ies refused to do this. Then the Mexi- 
can Government took over the oil 
wells from these companies. 

This seizure of property made the 
American and British companies an- 
gry. They asked their governments 
to take action against Mexico. The 
British Government demanded that 
Mexico return the wells of the Brit- 
ish companies. 

The United States Government 
was not so demanding, because of 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 








Harris & Ewing 
Secretary Hull (left) and Ambas- 
sador Najera sign agreement peace- 
fully solving U.S.-Mexican problems. 


our “Good Neighbor” policy of 
friendship. But Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull insisted that Mexico 
pay the companies for the wells. 

The oil companies asked 250 mil- 
lion dollars. The Mexican Govern- 
ment was willing to pay 25 million 
dollars. 


EXPERTS TO SET TERMS 


According to the new agreement, 
a committee of experts appointed by 
both Governments will decide on 
the price. 


The Mexican Government has paid 
a first installment of 9 million dol- 
lars, to show that it is acting sin- 
cerely. 


Other important points of the 


agreement are: 


1. The dispute about farm lands is 
settled. This dispute is like the oil dis- 
pute. The Mexican Government has 
taken 10 million acres of farm lands in 
Mexico, which were owned by U. S. 
citizens. These farms have been divided 
up and given to Mexican peons.* Mexi- 
co will pay 40 million dollars to the 
U. S. owners of these lands. 


2. Our Government will lend Mexi- 
co the money to complete its part of the 
Pan-American Highway. 

3. Our Government will buy 6 mil- 
lion ounces of Mexican silver a month. 
Mexico is the leading silver-producing 
country of the world, and is glad to get 
this new business. 

4. The two nations will sign a trade 
treaty. 
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POWER 


Common Defense,” we shall soon 
be coming to Uncle Sam’s Wings 
the story of our fighting planes. 
Airplanes are made of a sturdy 
but lightweicht metal — aluminum. 
To make aluminum, a large supply 
of electricity is needed. Enough 
electricity is used in making one 
pound of aluminum to light your 
living-room for'a whole week. 


Electricity for most of the alum- 
inum factories is made by hydro- 
electric* plants at dams. 

In this article, we begin at the 
very beginning of planes, by dis- 
cussing the great dams that produce 
electricity. 


(|: OUR series of articles, “For the 


THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 


TVA stands for Tennessee Valley 
Authority. TVA is a whole region— 
the valley of the Tennessee River. 
This touches seven states — Tennes- 
see, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky. (See map below.) 

The Tennessee River follows a 
winding course from the foothills of 
the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains to the Mississippi Valley. It 
flows into the Ohio River at Padu- 
cah, Ky.. just above the junction of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi. 

Before TVA, the Tennessee River 
did much harm in its downhill 
course. During rainy seasons, it over- 
flowed its banks in violent floods: 
These floods washed away the rich 
topsoil from the land. 

The soil became so poor that 
farmers in the valley were unable to 
make a good living. 

In dry seasons, the river became 
so shallow that freight-boats could 
not use it. In these seasons, there 
was not enough water to operate 
electric-power plants. 


Photo at left: Transmission tower 
and lines. From the power house, 
electricity is carried over these wires 
to cities, factories, and farms. 


Map at right: The region of TVA. 
Completed dams are: Pickwick, Wil- 
son, Wheeler Guntersville, Hales 
Bar, Chickamauga, Norris, Hiwassee. 


Photo by Charies Pheips Cushing 


A few members of Congress 
dreamed for years of taming the 
wild Tennessee River, and controll- 
ing it for the good of the people who 
lived along it. Senator George W. 
Norris, of Nebraska, was the leader 
in Congress who fought for the TVA. 


When Franklin D. Roosevelt be- 
came President in 1933, Senator 
Norris saw his dream come true. On 
Oct. 1 of that year work was begun 
on Norris Dam — first dam of TVA. 


Today, the Tennessee River no 
longer rushes uncontrolled through 
the valley. Instead, controlled by 
eight dams, it descends like a giant 
stairway from the mountains. Each 
of the dams forms a step in the stair- 
way. Eight more damis are being 
built. 

No longer do floods wash away the 
topsoil. Soil-conservation work is re- 
storing the land to its old richness. 
CCC boys. have planted trees on 
bare hillsides, and bushes among the 
rocks, to hold the soil. 


Following the advice of Govern- 
ment experts, farmers have Po 
grasses, clover, beans, and peas. 
These crops enrich the earth. 


On the deep water held behind 
the dams, boats can now go up the 
Tennessee 500 miles, to Knoxville, 
Tenn. LockS have been built so that 
the boats can cross the dams. 


TVA ELECTRIC POWER 


Electric power from the TVA 
dams has made great changes in the 
lives of the people. Cities and towns 
use TVA power for street lighting. 
Farmers and small-town dwellers 
now have electric lights, electric re- 
frigerators, and electric stoves in 
their homes. 


. Most important for National De- 














Tennessee Valley Authority 
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fense, TVA electricity is used by fac- 
tories which manufacture aluminum, 
explosives, munitions, chemical 
products, and airplanes. 

Now let us move all the way 
across the country from the South- 
east to the Northwest. Along the 
Columbia River, in the states of 
Washington and Oregon, is another 
great chain of dams. The two chief 
dams are Grand Coulee and Bonne- 
ville. 

Grand Coulee Dam is the biggest 
man-made thing on earth. There is 
enough concrete in Grand Coulee 
to build a highway from New York 
to Seattle, Wash., and back again. 

Work was begun on Grand Coulee 
in 1934. First, workmen built coffer- 
dams. These are temporary dams. 
Their purpose is to divert* a river 
to one side, so as.to leave dry ground 
for the construction work. 


BIGGEST POWER PLANT IN WORLD 


Grand Coulee began operating 
last 


March, although the power 
plant was not completed. When the 
power plant is fully equipped, 


Grand Coulee will provide more 
power than any other dam in the 
world. 

Grand Coulee will have 2,700,000 
horsepower. Second is Boulder Dam, 
with 1,835,000 horsepower. 

Third is the Dnieperstroy Dam in 
Russia, A section of it was recently 
blown up by the Russians in their 
retreat, so that the Germans could 
not use it. 

In the past, the Pacific Northwest 
was mainly a timber region. Now 
power from Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville is bringing factories to 
this region. 

Ten new National Defense fac- 
tories are being built in the Grand 
Coulee - Bonneville region. Five of 
them are aluminum factories. The 
others will produce magnesium and 
explosives. 

New farms are springing up, too, 
as water from the dams turns desert 


Photo at right: Boulder Dam on the 
Colorado River is highest dam in 
the world. U. S. Highway 93 crosses 
the dam—a bridge between Nevada, 
on left in photo, and Arizona (right). 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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land into rich soil. President Roose- 
velt called the Northwest “a land of 
opportunity.” 

Although Grand Coulee contains 
the most cubic yards of concrete, it 
is not our highest dam. Boulder 
Dam, across the Colorado River, is 
the highest in the world. It towers 
726 feet, between the two walls of 
Black Canyon. (See photo below. ) 

Shasta Dam, now being built 
across the Sacramento River in Cali- 
fornia, will also be higher than 
Grand Coulee. 


HOW DAMS MAKE POWER 


How do dams provide power to 
generate electricity? 

At the top of the dam, the water 
flows into a building called an intake 
tower. The water rushes straight 
down through big steel pipes called 
penstocks. The penstocks carry the 
water to the power house, at the bot- 
tom of the dam. 

In the power house the water runs 
into a turbine. This operates in the 
same way as the wheel of a water- 


Photo by U. 8. 
Bureau of Reclamation 


mill. The rushing water, striking 
against “vanes,” causes the rotor (the 
moving part of the turbine) to turn. 
This turns a driving shaft, which sets 
the generators to work making elec- 
tricity. 

Electricity makes aluminum, and 
aluminum makes planes. In order 
that our Army and Navy shall have 
enough planes, we must guard 
against a shortage of electricity. 
There are three ways of doing this: 

1. Building new dams. One of 
the new projects will be the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project, on 
the St. Lawrence River. The United 
States and Canada are working to- 
gether on this project. 

2. Better transmission systems. 
Electricity is transmitted to the cities 
and factories over lines of aluminum 
wires. These lines can carry only a 
certain amount of electricity at any 
one time. The highest amount they 
can carry when all are in use is 
called the “peak load.” 


More lines are needed, so that the 
peak load can be greater. And better 
connections between the lines are 
needed. 

3. Saving by citizens. If citizens 
use less electricity in their daily life, 
there will be more for defense. 

















Test yourself! These questions are based on Headline News and Theme Article in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect Score is 100. How close can you come? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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1 INTERPRETING MAPS 


These questions are based on the maps on pages 
3 and 4. Each right answer counts 4. Total, 40. 


1. Name the mountain barrier running between the 
Black Sea and ee aoe 


2. Is Istanbul on the east or west shore of the strait 


that leads to the Black Sea? 
3. What two straits must a ship pass through to go 

from the Mediterranean to the Black Sea? (1) 

(2) a 
4. Name an important Russian river that flows into the 

Caspian Sea 





5. What famous river flows north through Egypt? 


7. What important canal forms the eastern outlet to 
the Mediterranean? _— SE 

8. What city in North Africa has been held by the 
British against siege since April, 1941? _ siconitaiaads 

9. Approximately how many miles is it in a direct line 
from Tripoli in Syria to Kirkuk in Iraq? 

10. What Italian colony borders Egypt on the west? 





2. TURKEY 


Check the answer which correctly completes each 
of the following statements. Each right answer counts 
5. Total, 20. 

1. Turkey's position in the war is that of (a) neutral; 
(b) ally of Germany; (c) ally of Britain; (d) independ- 
ent aggressor. 

2. Turkey is strategically important because it is (a) 
mountainous; (b) the home of the fez; (c) a crossroads 
between Europe and Asia; (d) a main source of steel. 


My score 


IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 


divert (dih- or dye-VURT), page 7, first column. 
To turn (a thing) aside or away from its usual course. 
From the Latin dis, “away,” plus vertere, “to turn.” 


hydroelectric (hye-droe-ee-LEKK-trik) , page 6, first 
column. Of electricity produced by water power. From 
the Greek. hydor, “water.” 

arbitration (ahr-bih-TRAY-shun), page 2, second col- 
umn. Settlement of a dispute by a person, committee, or 
board whose decision the parties to the dispute have 
agreed to accept. To arbitrate a dispute is to settle it 
in this fashion. From the Latin arbiter, “judge, umpire.” 


enone seeneeeeneane 


6. What sea lies between Greece and Turkey?. 


3. The former name for Istanbul was (a) Ankara; (b) 
Dardanelles (c) Sevastopol; (d) Constantinople. 

4. The water between the Bosporus Strait and Dar- 
danelles is called (a) the Black Sea; (b) the Sea of Mar- 
mara; (c) the Aegean; (d) the Sea of Azov. 

My score 


AIR MAIL TO AFRICA 


One city in the following list is not on the schedule 
of stops of the néw air mail service between the U. S. 
and Africa. Which is it? Score 5 points. 

Natal Rio de Janeiro 

How much would it cost to send a letter weighing 
more than half an ounce but less than an ounce by 
air mail from the United States to Leopoldville, Bel- 
gian Congo? One of the following is the right answer. 
Which is it? Score 5 ‘points. 

6 cents 16 cents 60 cents 
$6.60 $16.60. 


A POWER 


Mark the following statements true or false. Each 
right answer counts 6. Total, 30. 


All dams have been removed from the Tennessee 
River to enable it to run more freely to the sea. 
Norris Dam, on the Columbia River, is the greatest 
man-made thing on earth. 

Electricity is especially important in manufactur- 
ing aluminum. 

In addition to generating electricity, some dams 
also provide water to irrigate farms. 

A new power project is being planned by the 
U. S. and Canada on the St. Lawrence River. 


San Juan 


Port of Spain 


$1.20 $1.60 


My score — 


My score 


My total score 


NAMES & PLACES IN THE NEWS 


invest (in-VEST), page 5, second column. To put 
money into a business or project with the hope of making 
a profit. From the Italian investire, which has the same 
meaning. 

peon (PEE-on), page 5, third column. In Latin Amer- 
ica, a laborer, especially a farm laborer. Originally the 
word meant a man who had to repay a debtor by labor- 
ing for him. 

asado (ah-SAH-doe), page 5, first column. 

estancia (ess-TAHN-see-ah), page 5, first column. 

bodega (boe-DAY-gah), page 5, first column. 

empanada (em-pah-NAH-~-dah), page 5, first column. 
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LABOR STUDY ARISES 
FROM COAL DISPUTE 


(Headline News, P. 2; Historical Cartoon, P. 9) 


The problem of the teacher in a subject as controversial 
as the present labor situation is the problem of presenta- 
tion. Many pupils already have opinions on the coal strike, 
picked up from their elders and often unsupported by evi- 
dence. Education’s job is to help pupils to arrive at opin- 
ions based on something firmer than hearsay. 

This week’s historical cartoon gives a glimpse of labor 
situations in the past which can be compared to the cur- 
rent strikes in key defense industries. Considerable dis- 
cussion may be necessary before pupils understand the 
points of view behind disputes. 

Points to clarify might be developed as follows: 

1. The underlying purpose of a labor union. 

2. The purpose of a strike. 

3. The history of mine unionization. 

4. The principle of the closed and open shop, and the 
difference between a closed and union shop. 

5. Why the strike is so significant at the present time. 

6. Machinery for settling disputes. 

Let each pupil write down his opinion of the stand 
taken by the United Mine Workers and by the steel com- 
panies in the present controversy—or his opinion of labor 


unions in general, if you prefer. Have him give a reason 
for each opinion. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why do workers organize labor unions? 

2. Should workers in defense industries be 
to strike? 

3. Should workers be required to join a union? 


allowed 


Fact Questions 


1. Why did John L. Lewis call the strike in the captive 
coal mines? 

2. What are “captive” coal mines? 

3. What is a closed shop? A union shop? 

4. What are some of the means for settling strikes that 
previous Presidents have used? 


— 


5. Who was Samuel Gompers? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS — P. 5 


With the Four Horsemen riding over most of the world 
today, it is comforting for the teacher to be able to offer 
pupils an example of international friendliness. This week’s 
big story on the Mexico-U. S. agreements will receive at- 
tention as much for this reason as for the points it settles. 
Where the U. S. once policed the New World with a “Big 
Stick” policy, we are now settling our hemispherical dis- 
putes by arbitration and treaty. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Was the Mexican government justified in seizing 
the oil wells? Should the U. S. government have sent 
troops to Mexico to capture the wells and protect them 
for foreign owners? 

2. Do you believe that Mexico should give to its peons 
the farm lands owned by U. S. citizens? 

8. How else could the U. S. have handled this situa- 
tion except by arbitration and treaty? 


4. What is meant by our “Good Neighbor Policy”? 


Fact Questions 

1. What was the biggest point of difference between 
the U. S. and Mexico? 

2. Who formerly owned Mexico’s oil wells? 

3. According to the agreement, how is the oil problem 
to be settled? 

4. What other points does the agreement cover? 


POWER — Pp. 6, 7 


Let your class adapt this week’s theme article on power 
to your local setting. Pupils can investigate the source of 
electric power in their community. In some places falling 
water is the power used to generate electricity; in others it 
is steam with coal or oil the fuel. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What does the word “power” mean? How many dif- 
ferent applications of the word can you think of? 

2. What are some sources of power in your community? 

3. How could your community save power for defense 
if necessary? 

4. Name some of the uses of electricity (a) in the home; 
(b) in school; (c) by the city. 

5. If electricity were not availabie, 
could be found for these purposes? 


what substitutes 


Fact Questions 

1. How has the TVA changed the Tennessee River 
Valley? 

2. Name two big dams on the Columbia River. 

3. What new industries have come to the Columbia 
River region? Why? 

4. Describe the process by which dams generate elec- 
tricity. 

5. Why is electricity particularly important in the manu- 
facture of airplanes? 

6. Where is an important power project being planned 
by the U. S. and Canada? 

|Next Week’s Theme Article: ALUMINUM] 


STAMPS TELL STORIES 
BEHIND THE HEADLINES — P. 14 


This week’s stamp page on the Philippines offers several 
avenues of study to history and current events classes who 
may want to know more about the island Commonwealth of 
the U. S. 

The present tenseness of the Far Eastern situation gives 
the Philippines an increased significance. Pupils can ex- 
amine their atlases or turn to Junior Scholastic’s front cover 
map of Nov. 10th to see how the islands lie athwart Japan’s 
route to Singapore and the East Indies. 

Magellan’s journey can be compared with other journeys 
around the world, and the decreasing length of time re- 
quired to circle the globe. Magellan’s ships, finding for the 
first time the route around South America through the 
straits now bearing the explorer’s name, tock 1,083 days to 
travel from Seville, Spain, back to Seville. The most recent 
record was established by Howard Hughes and four as- 
sistants in 1938—from New York City and back again in 3 
days, 19 hours, 8 minutes and 10 seconds. 


Discussion Questions 


1. Does the U. S. have more right than Japan to control 
the Philippines? 

2. Should the U. S. go through with the plan to give the 
Philippines their independence in 1945? 


[Continued on next page] 
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Fact Questions 


Who is President of the Philippines? 

Why is Magellan so famous? 

Who was the hero of the Battle of Manila Bay? 
How did the U. S. get the Philippines? 

Stephen Decatur. His fight against the Tripoli pirates 
offers an interesting comparison to the present U. S. stand 
on freedom of the seas. (See Junior Scholastic, Oct. 13th, 
pages 9.) Pupils should note the part played by Reuben 
James, whose name was given to the destroyer recently sunk 
in the North Atlantic. 


MOVIE REVIEW — P. 10 


Occasionally a picture comes along which makes history 
live. Such a picture is They Died With Their Boots On, 
which received our Blue Ribbon award for November. It 
tells the story of Custer’s life. 

Pupils who see it will have plenty of that exciting fare— 
Indian fighting. But still better from the educational view- 
point, they will have a fair and discerning picture of why 
the Indians fought. There is good basis for class discussion 
of the causes of the Indian revolts led by Red Cloud, Crazy 
Horse, and Sitting Bull. 

Pupils will be interested in the names of the region asso- 
ciated with Custer and the Indian wars. Let them browse 
over their atlases and pick out those with atmosphere— 
Little Bighorn River, Powder River, Crazy Woman’s Creek, 
Big Horn Mountains, Roundup, Bigtimber, Piney Buttes, 
Emigrant Peak, Plentywood, Lead, Deadwood, Spearfish, 
the Black Hills. They suggest the realism and vigor of the 
frontier. 

How accurate are the commercial films in their historical 
points? Some are much more accurate than others. This 
one is in the “much more accurate” class. It certainly does 
a convincing job of making historical characters into human 


beings. 


BIB AND TUCK —P. 12 


Bib and Tuck this week suggests two exercises at which 
English classes might try their hand. Point out to pupils how 
the dialogue is an important means of developing the story. 
Does it sound like real conversation? 

Ask for two volunteers to carry on an unrehearsed con- 
versation before the whole class. Suggest a topic of general 
school interest—a forthcoming party, or game, plans for 
Christmas vacation, what pupils want for Christmas, any- 
thing that catches imaginations and inspires spontaneity. 

During the conversation, members of the class should 
take notes, jotting down the colloquial phrases, the con- 
tractions, slang, etc. Then let the pupils write it up. Inci- 
dentally, this is a good way to drive home secondary mat- 
ters of punctuating and paragraphing dialogue. 

Another exercise for English classes is to write a para- 
graph or two of advertising copy. If your group has not 
tried this sort of thing, the novelty of the assignment may 
appeal to them. 

Each pupil can pick his favorite cammodity—a bicycle, 
ice cream soda, automobile, pair of shoes, etc.—and write 
what he considers an interesting description. Let the class 
vote on those which, in their opinion, have the most “pull- 
ing power. 

In connection with advertisements, you may want to 
point out to your pupils the trickiness of words. Clip some 
ads to show them in class, and have them select the words 
that are intended to give them a favorable impression, but 
which really say very little,—such as “excellent,” “beautiful,” 
“sumptuous,” “exceptional,” “exquisite.” 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS — P. 15 


Sponsors of school papers can supplement this exercise 
with an analysis of leads in a recent issue of the school paper. 
Let pupils check the leads of straight news stories to see if 
the necessary “W’s” and the “H” are where they ought to be. 
Next week we shall print an exercise illustrating the selec- 
tion of the most important “W” for the beginning of the 
lead. 

In the New York Times story the five “W’s” and “H” 
should be identified as follows: 

What—“conferences” 

Who—“President Roosevelt and Saburo Kurusu” 

When—“Nov. 17” and “today” 

Where—“The White House” and “Washington” 

Why—“decide whether there will be peace or war in the 
Far East” 

How—“an hour-and-a-quarter conference” 


The dog story lead appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune as follows: 


“Freckles, a dog of uncertain age and descent but with 
a dash of Dalmatian, proved himself a hero on Sunday 
night when he felled and captured one thug and routed 
another after the pair attempted to rob his master, Fred 
Bruns, in his grocery store at 104 Amsterdam Avenue.” 

Pupils will usually have more success if they do not try 
to combine everything in one sentence. It will be easier for 
them to write two or three short sentences for their leads. 

The Washington story was from out of town, so that a 
dateline was used. The dog story was local, and no date- 
line appeared. In a local story the street address is usually 
given, and the city is not named. 


You Can’‘t Do Better Than This for 10c 


Hot off the press. We recommend the booklet, The Whole 
Round World, published by the League of Nations Associa- 
tion, 8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y., as a bargain at 
10 cents. The Whole Round World was planned by the 
Educational Committee of the Greater New York League of 
Nations Association to meet a long felt need for material on 
world interdependence and world co-operation for students 
of the 7th, 8th, and the 9th grades. The booklet aims to set 
forth in simple language the fact that some form of interna- 


tional government is an inescapable need of our modern 
world. 


Answers to Quiz, P. 8 


CL (1) Caucasus; (2) West; (3) Dardanelles and Bosporus; (4) Volga; (5) 
“a (6) Aegean; (7) Suez; (8) Tobruk; (9) 500; (10) Libya. 
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JUNIOR JOURNALISTS, JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
220 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send Junior Journalist card and JSA 
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Be sure to send in the winning work. 








Birthdays of Famous Persons 





DECEMBER 











GILBERT STUART, 1755-1828. Portrait painter. 

SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER, 1506-1552. Patron saint 

and apostle of the Indies. 

4 THOMAS CARLYLE, 1795-1881. Scottish essayist and 
historian. 

5 MARTIN VAN BUREN, 1782-1862. Eighth President 
of the United States. 

5 CHRISTINA ROSSETTI, 1830-1894. English poet. 

5 GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER, 1839-1876. Sol- 
dier and Indian fighter. Killed with all his troops 
at the Battle of Big Horn. 

6 JOSEPH CONRAD, 1857-1924. English novelist, 
born in Poland. 

7 MARY STUART, Queen of Scots, 1542-1587. 

8 JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, 1848-1908. Southern 
newspaper editor and author of the “Uncle 
Remus” stories. 

8 ELI WHITNEY, 1765-1825. Inventor of the cotton gin. 

9 JOHN MILTON, 1608-1674. English poet. 

10 WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 1805-1879. American 
journalist and abolitionist. 

11 EMILY DICKINSON, 1830-1886. American poet. 

11 HECTOR BERLIOZ, 1803-1869. French composer. 

13 PHILLIPS BROOKS, 1835-1893. American preacher 
and religious leader. 

13 HEINRICH HEINE, 1797-1856. German poet. 

16 LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 1770-1827. German 
composer. 

16 JANE AUSTEN, 1775-1817. English novelist. 

17 JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 1807-1892. American 
poet. 

17 SIR HUMPHRY DAVY, 1778-1829. English chemist. 

22 EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON, 1869-1935. Ameri- 
can poet. 

24 CHRISTOPHER (KIT) CARSON, 1809-1868. Ameri- 
can hunter and scout. 

24 MATTHEW ARNOLD, 1822-1888. English poet and 
critic. 

26 GEORGE DEWEY, 1837-1917. American admiral. 

27 LOUIS PASTEUR, 1822-1895. French chemist and 
medical scientist. 

28 WOODROW WILSON, 1856-1924. Twenty-eighth 
President of the United States. 

29 CHARLES GOODYEAR, 1800-1860. Inventor of rub- 
ber vulcanizing. 

29 WILLIAM £E. GLADSTONE, 
statesman. 

29 ANDREW JOHNSON, 1808-1875. Seventeenth Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

30 RUDYARD KIPLING, 1865-1936. English story-writer 
and poet. 

31 JACQUES CARTIER, 1491-1557. French explorer. 
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1809-1898. English 
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MAL. M = 
IN 1902, A STRIKE OF THE ANTHRACITE COAL MINERS 
FOR UNION RECOGNITION THREATENED A FUEL 
SHORTAGE. PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSEVELT DEMAND- 
ED THAT THE MINE OPERATORS SUBMIT TO ARBITRATION, 
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Fact Questions 


1. Who is President of the Philippines? 

2. Why is Magellan so famous? 

3. Who was the hero of the Battle of Manila Bay? 

4. How did the U. S. get the Philippines? 

Stephen Decatur. His fight against the Tripoli pirates 
offers an interesting comparison to the present U. S. stand 
on freedom of the seas. (See Junior Scholastic, Oct. 13th, 
pages 9.) Pupils should note the part played by Reuben 
James, whose name was given to the destroyer recently sunk 
in the North Atlantic. 


MOVIE REVIEW — P. 10 


Occasionally a picture comes along which makes history 
live. Such a picture is They Died With Their Boots On, 
which received our Blue Ribbon award for November. It 
tells the story of Custer’s life. 

Pupils who see it will have plenty of that exciting fare— 
Indian fighting. But still better from the educational view- 
point, they will have a fair and discerning picture of why 
the Indians fought. There is good basis for class discussion 
of the causes of the Indian revolts led by Red Cloud, Crazy 
Horse, and Sitting Bull. 

Pupils will be interested in the names of the region asso- 
ciated with Custer and the Indian wars. Let them browse 
over their atlases and pick out those with atmosphere— 
Little Bighorn River, Powder River, Crazy Woman’s Creek, 
Big Horn Mountains, Roundup, Bigtimber, Piney Buttes, 
Emigrant Peak, Plentywood, Lead, Deadwood, Spearfish, 
the Black Hills. They suggest the realism and vigor of the 
frontier. 

How accurate are the commercial films in their historical 
points? Some are much more accurate than others. This 
one is in the “much more accurate” class. It certainly does 
a convincing job of making historical characters into human 
beings. 


BIB AND TUCK —P. 12 


Bib and Tuck this week suggests two exercises at which 
English classes might try their hand. Point out to pupils how 
the dialogue is an important means of developing the story. 
Does it sound like real conversation? 

Ask for two volunteers to carry on an unrehearsed con- 
versation before the whole class. Suggest a topic of general 
school interest—a forthcoming party, or game, plans for 
Christmas vacation, what pupils want for Christmas, any- 
thing that catches imaginations and inspires spontaneity. 

During the conversation, members of the class should 
take notes, jotting down the colloquial phrases, the con- 
tractions, slang, etc. Then let the pupils write it up. Inci- 
dentally, this is a good way to drive home secondary mat- 
ters of punctuating and paragraphing dialogue. 

Another exercise for English classes is to write a para- 
graph or two of advertising copy. If your group has not 
tried this sort of thing, the novelty of the assignment may 
appeal to them. 

Each pupil can pick his favorite cammodity—a bicycle, 
ice cream soda, automobile, pair of shoes, etc.—and write 
what he considers an interesting description. Let the class 
vote on those which, in their opinion, have the most “pull- 
ing power. 

In connection with advertisements, you may want to 
point out to your pupils the trickiness of words. Clip some 
ads to show them in class, and have them select the words 
that are intended to give them a favorable impression, but 
which really say very little,—such as “excellent,” “beautiful,” 
“sumptuous,” “exceptional,” “exquisite.” 








Your Students Will Like These Books 
Which Help Them Improve Their 


Personalities and Enjoy Leisure 


BOY dates GIRL 
by Gay betel 


Brass tacks advice on ETIQUETTE . . 
VOICE ... POSTURE .. . CONDUCT .. 
DRESS ... MAKEUP... MANNERS. 
What to do and how to do it. 


SECOND SERIES is a continued story otf 
typical high school students’ adventures in 
etiquette against the background of a real 
school. Popular with boys and girls alike. 80 
pages, colored cover. Humorous illustrations 





FIRST SERIES is a witty, conversational etiquette book for adoles- 
cents. Contains advice K manners, voice, personal appearance, 
dress, etc. Does work you like done in your classroom. Thirteen 
chapters on etiquette, clothes, manners, etc. help turn ugly duck- 
lings into swans. 46 pages, colored cover, humorous illustrations. 


Both BOY DATES GIRL books are best sellers in 
this field year after year. 


10 or more 25¢ each 
Prices are postpaid. 


Single copy 35c each 
100 or more 20c¢ each. 


WATCH YOUR P.Q- 


(Personality Quotient) 


AN ANTHOLOGY of helpful information, bio- 
graphical sketches and tests for young people on 
ways to improve their personalities. Helps your stu- 
dents improve their personality quotients with in- 
spirational peiten, quizzes, articles on Inferiority complex, bullying, 
interviews for jobs, charm, ugly ducklings, etc. {nterestingly illus- 
trated and very popular with both boys and girls. 82 pages. 











We've sold thousands of these books at 25¢ each 
NOW PRICES REDUCED TO 15¢ each 
10¢ each for 10 or more 


HOW TO JUDGE 


HOW TO 


IUDCE 


MOTION PICTURES 





And How To Organize A Photoplay Club 
SECOND PRINTING by popular demand. This - 
book will lead your students to see and value the 
best in motion pictures. It’s a handbook for photo- 
play analysis and enjoyment that is expressly de- 
signed for classroom study. Special chapters on plot, theme, en- 
tertainment value, dramatic structure, characterization, diction, cos- 
tume, stage set, photography, lighting, direction, etc. 


Single copy 25c¢ 30 or more 15c¢ each 


NOTICE THE SPECIAL LOW PRICES FOR CLASSROOM ORDERS 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID. Please send cash with your order 





SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, a Division of Scholastic Publications JST 
Printing and Publishing office, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 
copies of BOY DATES GIRL 
—First Series 


Copies of BOY DATES GIRL 
—Second Series 





Please send me: 
tine copies of WATCH YOUR P.Q. 


ceo ae copies of HOW TO JUDGE 
MOTION PICTURES 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 
LABOR AND THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT-Today industrial disputes are a 
threat to the safety of the nation. 
Strikes in important industries continue 
to slow up the production of guns, 
tanks, airplanes and ships needed by 
our own army and navy, and by the 
nations fighting Germany. These dis- 
putes cause bad feeling at a time 
when everyone should be working 
together for the good of the nation. 
Our defense program is well into its 
, second year. A National Defense Me- 
\, . i; diation Board has been established. 
IN 1877, A 10% WAGE CUT SET off A | But the Government has not yet found 
RAILWAY STRIKE. TO CHECK VIOLENCE,| g way to prevent time-wasting strikes 
PRESIDENT HAYES DISPATCHED TROOPS TO| . : 
PITTSBURGH, BALTIMORE ANO OTHER ciTies.| in defense industries. Will the Govern- 
ment be able to persuade workers and 
employers to settle their quarrels with- 
out stopping production? Or will Con- 
gress pass laws limiting the right to 
strike, and forcing workers and employ- 
ers to take orders from the Government? 
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COMPANY AND ON THE RAILROADS. TO STOP INTERFERENCE WITH THE MAIL, ry 
PRESIDENT CLEVELANO SENT TROOPS TO CHICAGO AND THE STRIKE COLLAPSED) J 7 
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IN 1918, PRESIDENT WILSON CREATED AN IMPARTIAL 
ARBITRATION AGENCY, THE WAR LABOR BOARD. PUB- 
UC OPINION CONDEMNED BOTH STRIKES AND LOCK- 
OUTS AS UNPATRIOTIC. UNION LEADERS COOPERATED. 














Sitting Bull led the Sioux in the 
massacre of General Custer’s men. 


THEY DIED WITH THEIR BOOTS ON 
A Warner Bros. Picture 


Back in 1857, a certain cadet 
named George Armstrong Custer 
was enrolled at West Point. A big 
show-off, he arrived at West Point 
with six hounds, and in a fancy uni- 
form that he'd designed himself. 

All through his course, he was 
a big problem to the officers at the 
Military Academy. His marks and 
demerits were worse than those of 
any cadet who'd ever enrolled in the 
Academy —“including Ulysses _ S. 
Grant,” as one of the officers said. 

When the Civil War came, and 
the Union needed officers, upper 
classmen at West Point were given 
their commissions as officers ahead 
of time and sent to war. In several 
battles, and especially at Bull Run, 
Custer won himself a hero’s name. 

Promotion was fast during the 
war. Custer won the rank of Brig- 
adier General. After the war, he re- 
turned in triumph to his home town, 
Monroe, Michigan. 


Page 10 


There he mar- 7 for November, 1941 


ried a beautiful and wealthy girl, 
and settled down. 

But Custer was unhappy out of 
action. He was eager to return to 
Army life. This was arranged, and 
he was given command of Fort 
Lincoln, in Dakota territory. It stood 
on the very borders of civilization, 
between the new settlers and the 
wild country ‘where the unfriendly 
Sioux Indians lived. There Custer 
turned a ragamuffin regiment into 
the famous and heroic 7th Cavalry 
regiment. 

After a long war with the Indians, 
Custer dickered for a treaty with 
Chief Crazy Horse. The Indians 
promised to leave to the white men 
all the plains and valleys in the 
Dakota Territory. But the Indians 
claimed for themselves the Black 
Hills, where they believed the spirits 
of their fathers lived. 

Custer, on authority of the U. S. 
Government in Washington, gave 
Crazy Horse his word that no white 
man would ever enter the Black 
Hills. Custer meant what he said. 
And the Indians, who knew he was 
a square dealer, believed him. 

But the men who were building 
the railroads through the West were 
less worried about Indians than Cus- 
ter was. They wanted their rails to 
run through the Black Hills, and 
they saw no reason for keeping the 
treaty. By spreading a rumor that 
there was gold in the hills, they 
managed to draw 
thousands of set- 
tlers into the for- 
bidden territory. 

Custer tried tu 
tell the American 
people that this 
would cause an 
Indian War. He 
appeared before 
the U. S. Senate 
to plead for a fair 
deal for the In- 
dians. He even 


“They Died With Their 
Boots On” gets the 
Editors’ Blue Ribbon 


Cusder's Last Stand. The famous 
general is played by Errol Flynn. 


went to President Grant. But he 
could make no headway. He re- 
turned to his post at Fort Lincoln 
and found that the Indians were on 
the warpath. Justly angry because of 
the broken treaty, they were prepar- 
ing to take revenge on the whites. 
To save the white settlers, Custer 
led an expedition of 208 men to head 
off the Indians. On the banks of the 
Little Big Horn River, in Montana, 
Custer and his cavalrymen were 
trapped by a vastly superior force of 
Sioux, led by their chief, Sitting Bull. 
Every one of Custers men was 
killed, their leader the last to fall. 
On the night before the battle 
(June 24, 1876), Custer wrote a doc- 
ument begging the government to 
deal justly with the Indians. 
Errol Flynn plays the part o! 
Custer. We think this is the best act- 
job he has ever done. Olivia de 
Havilland plays the role of Custers 
wife. You will also see two fine 
rtrayals of historical characters— 
President Ulysses S. Grant and Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott. 
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AT FAMOUS OLD EXETER IT’S TALON FASTENERS 
BY A MILE! 





Most familiar structure at this 
hallowed Exeter, N. H. prepara- 
tory school (founded 1781) is 
the Academy Building at right. 
Most familiar slide fastener— 
“Talon”... preferred overwhelm- 
ingly to any other make by 
hundreds of Exeter menrecently 
questioned. 


Bisaaaniat 


The Annual Exeter-Andover 
Game is one of the most famous 
in school football. Another fa- 
mous feature of the Talon fast- 
ener is that it will not hitch or 
jam...is unaffected by pressing. 


Oh-Oh...Late! But how the 
Talon slide fastener speeds up 
dressing! One swift motion and 
it’s closed —a tremendous im- 
provement over the clumsy, 
old-fashioned five trouser clos- 
ings. Note the informal hand- 
someness of Exeter classrooms. 








The Winter Dance-—dinner coats 
and tails...and mighty impor- 
tant, Talon slide fasteners. Trous- 
ers just wouldn’t be so sleek, so 
free from the old unsightly gaps 
and bulges without this fastener. 





ARE TALON FASTENERS SCARCE? 


If—once in a while—you have trouble 
getting trousers, knickers or any 
other type of merchandise with 
Talon slide fasteners . . . remember: 
It’s not necessarily anyone’s fault... 
Production—due to defense needs— 
has been somewhat curtailed. But 
remember also that hundreds of 
thousands of Talon fasteners are 
nevertheless being made every day 
and put into merchandise. It’s worth 
the “try” to ask for “TALON” when 
you buy! 


The Exeter Outing Club starts 
its hikes at 4:30 a.m.—and ready 
to rough it. But even the strain 
of rocky hill-climbing can’t 
make the Talon fastener “inch 
open” by accident. Once closed, 
its exclusive lock stays closed. 


“TALON” 


REG. U. &S. PAT. OFF. 


the dependable 


slide fastener 
TALON, INC. « MEADVILLE, PA 











IB carefully balanced the book 
on top of her head and took a 

few steps forward. Step-step- 
step—ooops! She almost lost it, but 
balanced herself against the sofa 
just in time. Step-step-step—— 

She was concentrating so hard 
that she didn’t hear Tuck's footsteps 
on the porch. The front door was 
opened and shut with a BANG! Bib 
jumped and the book fell to the floor. 

“See there—see what you did!” she 
exclaimed indignantly as Tuck came 
into the living-room. 

Tuck looked up in surprise. “Wha- 
what did I do?” 

“The book!” Bib pointed to the 
floor. “You knocked it off my head!” 

For a moment Tuck stared at her 
in amazement. Then with a howl of 
laughter he collapsed on the sofa. 
“Boy-oh-boy, that takes the fudge- 
cake! I must be Superman! I'm out 
in the hall and yet I knocked a book 
off your head!” 

Bib suddenly realized how funny 
it must have sounded. “Well,” she 
smiled, “anyhow you helped—by 
banging the door.” 

“Oh, pardon me. The next time 
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Illustration by Katherine Tracy 
“Py-leez, madam,” Tuck remarked, 
“don't disturb genius at work.” 





HEARTS 


¥ AND ¥ 
FUDGE 


I'll look in the window first, in case 
you're practicing your juggling act—” 

“It isn’t a juggling act. It's an ex- 
ercise for poise and grace. That's the 
way fashion models learn to walk so 
gracefully.” Bib picked up the book 
and balanced it on her head again. 
“See, if-you-walk-like-this-you'll-be- 
perfect-ly-poised—whee, I made it!” 

“Ver-ree interesting.” Tuck prop- 
ped himself on one elbow. “But 
what's the big idea in learning to 
walk like a fashion model?” 

“The big idea is that I'm going to 
model at Shuman’s department store 
Saturday. They’ve just opened their 
new Junior Hi Shop on the fifth floor 
and Cricket and I are on the Junior 
Hi Board. There are eight of us and 
we meet once a week in the Shop, 
look over all the new clothes, and 
give our opinions about them. And 
we suggest new fads and fashions to 





Miss Sells, the head of the depart- 
ment. Then we're going to take turns 
modeling in the Shop and the Tea 
Room at lunchtime on Saturdays. Oh, 
and here’s something you can help 
me with. There’s a contest for the 
best ad written about a fashion we 
think will be a hit. The one who wins 
gets her ad put in the Middlevale 
Star with her name signed to it’— 

Bib paused a moment for breath — 
“and what's more, she gets the dress 
or suit or whatever she wrote the ad 
about. Isn’t that wonderful? If I 
could only win that velveteen dress 
with the heart-shaped pill-box—” Bib 
drifted off in day-dreams. 

“You make about as much sense as 
that double-talking guy in the new 
Fred Astaire picture,” Tuck cracked. 
“You start telling me about some- 
thing I could do and you end up 
with a box of pills—” 

“Not a box of pills, Tuck—a pill- 
box! That’s a hat,” Bib explained. 
“And what I meant for you to do was 
to help me with the ad. Come on, 
Tuck. Remember that banana pud- 
ding I made you Saturday.” 

Tuck grinned. “Yeah, but this is 
Tuesday, and on Tuesdays my mind 
won't work without some chocolate 
nut fudge.” 

“Oh, all right.” Bib saw she'd 
talked herself into something. “But 
youll have to crack the nuts. 

“Okay by me.” Tuck agreed. “I 
write my best ads while cracking 
nuts. They inspire me!” 

“Well, come on, you nut!” Bib 
said, leading the way to the kitchen. 


Now. let's see.” Tuck threw the 
last handful of nut meats into the 
bowl, then spread the brown paper 
sack on the kitchen table and drew 
a rectangle on it. “The first thing to 
do is make a layout. A sort of plan 
for the ad. Suppose we put the il- 
lustration to the left and balance it 
with type on the right. Then we'll 
put the name of the store in big let- 
ters at the bottom and—” 

Bib left the stove and came over 
to the table. “What's that?” she 
asked, pointing to the left side of 
the ad. 

“Why, that’s the illustration!” Tuck 
pretended he was insulted. “That's 

ou in the velveteen dress!” 

Bib laughed. “Well, what's that 
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BIB and TUCK 


basket of eggs doing on top of my 
head?” 

“Basket of eggs? That's the box 
of pills! Pu-leez, madam,” Tuck re- 
marked, “don’t disturb genius at 
work!” 

“Okay—okay, go ahead, Genius,” 
Bib laughed. 

“Now ~what we need is a good, 
snappy, catchline at the top of the 
ad,” Tuck went on. “Something to 
hit ‘em in the eye!” 

“It ought to be about hearts,” Bib 
said, “because the dress has little 
red felt hearts around the neck and 
hem.” 

“Hearts. 
ered. 
of?” 

“Valentines,” Bib suggested. 

“Wrong season. No soap. Are 
there any popular songs about 
hearts?” 


-hearts,” Tuck pond- 
“What do they make you think 


“Lemme think. Hearts. . 


“My Heart Belongs to Daddy,” 
Bib cracked. 

“Maybe so, but that won't help 
sell a dress,” Tuck cracked back. 
Spades. . . 
diamonds. 

“The Queen of Hearts!” Bib cried. 
“How’s that?” 

“Perfect. That’s it. You'll be the 
Queen of Hearts in—-see, that's the 
catchline. Then you read right on 
into this block of copy that describes 
the dress.” 


“You'll be the Queen of Hearts 
in—this dream of a_ velveteen 
dress with tiny red felt hearts 
around the neck and hem. Fitted 
bodice and wide flared skirt. Col- 
ors: Beige, aqua, or forest green. 
$7.95—write that down, Tuck,” 
Bib told him. “Then add: Matching 
heart-shaped red _ felt pill-box 
$1.95.” 


“Don't you think you'd better add 
Hat, so they'll know what it is?” 








Meet You There Some Day 
First Gob: 
73° East Longitude and 29° South 
Latitude?” 
Second Gob: 
First Gob: 


Bertram Amada, Junior High. 


“Guess what happened to 


“What?” 
“They Met in Bombay!” 


Newark. N. J 


Name, Please? 


Impatient Man (waiting outside tele- 
phone booth): “Perhaps I can help you 
find the number you are looking for, 
Madame.” 

Woman: “Oh, I don’t want a number. 
I was just trying to find-a pretty name 
for my baby.” 

Bobby Lou Austin, Junior High, Chillicothe, Mo. 


Joke of the Week 






Brrr 


Highest humor honors this week, 
and a JSA button, go to Louise 
Saleia, Grade 8, Junior High, Tor- 


rington, Conn., for submitting the 
following joke: 
Sue: “What's an icicle?” 


Lou: “That's easy. 
caught in a draft!” 


It's a drip 


December 1-6, 1941 


Fair and Warmer 
“Let’s have the weather forecast for 
Mexico, please.” 
“Certainly. Chili 
tamale.” 


Sam Rice. Grade 6, Tyrrell School, Port Arthur, Tex 


today, and hot 


Catcher 
Friend: “Been fishing, eh? Did you 
catch anything?” 
Fisherman (grimly): “Sure did. 
Caught’ the wrong train. Caught in a 
storm. Caught cold. And, boy, will I 


catch it when I get home! 
Edward Sidero. Grade &. Greenfield Park School 
Detroit. Mich 


Up, Please 


Elevator Man: “Here's floor, 
son.” 
Indignant Passenger: 
you call me son! 
Elevator Man: 


up, didn’t I?” 


your 
“Son! How dare 


“Well, I brought you 


Nuts 


Dinner Guest: 
nuts, Professor?” 

Absent-minded Professor: “Yes, I 
suppose so — but [ really should flunk 
most of them. 


“Will you pass the 


Send in the best jokes you know. If 
one is published, you will receive a 
JSA button. W hen submitting jokes, 
please be sure to give your name, grade 
in school, name of your school, city, and 
state. Address: JSA Club, Junior Schol- 
astic, 220 E. 42d St.. 


Bib took the hot fudge off the 
stove and started beating it. “Of 
course not. Everybody knows a pill- 
box is a hat. That is, girls do. Hey, 
lay off of those nuts, if you want any 
=e for the fudge. Here, dump * em 

. I'm ready to pour it out. 

“Boy-oh- -boy,” Tuck’s mouth wa- 
tered as Bib poured the fudge into 
the greased plate to cool. “Ill take 
chocolate fudge hearts for mine.” 

“Here, you take the pan for lick- 
ings,” Bib handed it to him, “but 
don’t forget to put it to soak, when 
you get through. I’ve got to work on 
the ad. Thanks for the ‘help, Genius!” 
she added, as she started out of the 
kitchen with the ad lay-out. 

“Okay, Queen of Hearts!” 

called after her. 

Bib smiled. That was just what 
she intended to be.—Gay HEap 


Tuck 





New York, N. Y. 





troro on Fanado 


A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 


ALWAYS KEEP A 
“HEXO”’ HANDY! 


Tuts husky red rubber eraser- 
of-all-work cleans 





CRAYON GLOVES 
CHARCOAL WHITE SHOES 
PENCIL FABRICS 
PAPER SMUDGES 


The broad sides clean large 
surfaces, the ends and the 
sharp bevel edges take care of 
smaller areas and lines. 


Two sizes: No. 1010—10c; 
No. 1000—S5c. At your sta- 
tioner’s or art shop. 











BIG C ASH reine’ 
Write for inform 1-42 


RTS 
WELDON ROBE 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS CONTEST 








WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
America’s Eraser Specialists 
Newark, N. J. 


















Free Catalogue of School and 
a Club Pins and Rings. Pin 
a} No. C I7 Silver Plated $2.00 
per doz. Gold Plated $3.00 

. per doz. Steril. Silv. $3.60 per 
R.525 doz. Ring No. R523 Steril. Silv. $13.80 © 
per doz. Prices subject to 10% tax. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL 
112A Fulton Street 






& — co 
New York, N.Y. 





Knit your group closer together, en- 
hance pride of membership. Bast.an's 

y big selection, low prices, traditional 
ww quality have led the field for 46 years 
Write for new Free catalog today. 
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i f A complete, tully (illustrated booklet on 
i FLASH photography tells how YOU can be 
} a success from the start—put LIFE into your 
: pictures—take “shots” you'll treasure all your 
life! Indoor pictures day or night—outdoor 
‘ pictures in deep shadow or light—pictures 
; shot against the sun! Double your picture- 
taking tun! Get this valuable booklet! It’s ot- 
Sh 
- | tered to you FREE by Kalart, makers of the 
‘ \ famous Kalart Speed Flash and Lens-Coupled 
a Range Finder. Mail coupon for your copy 
i NOW! 
wl THE KALART COMPANY INC 
1 Dept. SP-12, Stamford, Conn. 
ay ii Please send me your free booklet. “How to Put 
: i LIFE into Your Pictures 
i Name 
} if Address Btate.....csees 
qi 
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“TEX BENEKE 
SENSATIONAL SAXOPHONIST 


WITH GLENN MILLER 


PLAYS A 


% MARTIN 


a 


f : j Take the 
he 4 advice of out- 
standing profes- 
sionals like ““Tex” 
Beneke— your fa- 
vorites on records 
and radio—and get 
started right, on a 
Martin. It’s easier 
to play, has better 
tone, and, sooner 
than youimagine, 
you may be fea- 
tured in some big name 
band, well on your way 
to fame and fortune. Send 
for FREE photo of “‘Tex’’ 
and Glenn Miller. Mention in- 
Strument you play or prefer. 


MARTIN Comeany 


Dept Etkhart, ind 








STAMPS 














15 ATTRACTIVE AIRMAILS 5¢ 
With Approvals - 





American Youth’s Stamp 














Shop, 19210 Wexford, Detroit, Michigan. 
1942 STAMP CATALOGUE FREE—Lists British North 

America United States Foreign FREE. GRAY 
STAMP. Dept SB. Toronto, Canada 




















STAMPS 


BEHIND THE Ft 











“Anited Ptutrs, of America 
Philippine, Islands 





FERDINAND MAGELLAN (above) 
sailed from Spain in 1519 looking for 
a western route to the Spice Islands 
of the East Indies. He discovered the 


Philippines in 1521. Magellan was 
killed by the natives, but his crew 
went on to make the first 


voyage 
around the world. 


TELL STORIES 


ADLINES 






| UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


COMMONWEALTH 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 





MANUEL L. QUEZON (above) is 
the first President of the Common 
wealth of the Philippines, as pro 
vided by the new constitution 
adopted in 1935. Quezon has just 
been re-elected for another term 
(See news clipping at left.) 


linet: he. 
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SERED EATS CP 
S° SEE F. ChAT ENSE 


pub 





THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY 
(above) was fought on May 1, 1898 
Under Admiral Dewey, the American 
fleet destroyed the Spanish fleet. Afte: 
the Spanish-American War, the U. S 
paid Spain $20,000,000 for the Philip 
pines. The Philippines are to be given 
their full independence in 1945. 






2-cent U. S. stamp issued as part of a 


special “Navy Issue” stamp series. 


Editor of Stamp Column 
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GREAT PEOPLE ON STAMPS 


Stephen Decatur—The American Pirate Fighter 





hil Nl eat Nell gh NE es 


Bill Steiner. Stamps used by courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. and Gimbels Stamp Center 





In 1804, the United States 
was fighting for freedom of the 
seas against the pirates of Trip- 
oli. During a fight, Captain De- 
catur of the U. S. Navy was 
almost killed by a pirate’ s cut- 
lass. The mate, Reuben James, 
dived between the cutlass and 
Decatur. James was injured, 
but he saved Decatur’s life. 

Commodore Thomas Mac- 
donough is shown with Deca- 
tur on the stamp. 
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THE FIVE W’s 


Who? What? When? Where? Why? 


I" ” 


These are the “five V of journal- 
ism. They are the senititels a good re- 
porter tries to answer in his “lead” 
(pronounced LEED), which is the first 
part of a news story. Often a reporter 
finds it necessary to answer a sixth 
question—how? 

Try a detective game with your local 
newspaper. See if you can pick out 
these “W’s” in the news stories on page 

Sometimes you may not find them 
all, if all of them are not important, or 
if the story is written as a “feature,” 
rather than a news story. 

Here is a lead from the New York 
Times. You should be able to find the 
answer to all six questions. The answer 
is the same for two of them. Make a 
list of the exact words which answer 
each question, labeling them who, what, 
when, where, why, and how. 

“WASHINGTON, Nov.  17.—Confer- 
ences that may decide whether there will 
be peace or war in the Far East opened 
today when President Roosevelt received 
Saburo Kurusu, special Japanese envoy, 
for an hour-and-a-quarter conference at the 
White House.” 

Now write a lead of your own, sum- 
narizing the important facts and an- 
swering the five “W’s” and “H.” Here 
are the facts of the story — 

Freckles is a part Dalmatian dog. 

Two thugs tried to rob the grocery store 
belonging to his master, Fred Bruns. 

Freckles captured one burglar by jump- 
ng on him and keeping him on the ground 
intil police arrived. 

The other robber ran away. 

The store is at 104 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York City. 

This happened last night. 

Teachers! Your class may participate 
in the Junior Journalisc program each week. 
The pupil in your class who does the best 
work, as explained above, will receive a 
Junior Journalist membership card and a 
[SA button. For convenience, use the cou- 
pon on second page of the Teachers Edition. 


Solution to This Week’s Word Puzzle 
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FREE CATALOG a5 











and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. 
Weite Gegt P, METAL ARTS CO. tac. Rochester. H. ¥ 


December 1-6, 1941] 
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“Kit.” 














A motor coach. 
. — for controlling a horse. 


Frontier marshal called 

. Verb meaning to exist. 

. Male cattle raised for beef. 

. American bison. 

. Scout and Indian fighter known as 
“Buffalo Bill.” 

7. Island of S. Philippine Islands. 

10. Frontiersman whose first 


meaning away from. 
of an unsettled region. 


. Word meaning yes. 
. Small round speck. 
. Tributary of the Missouri River. 


- Dry gully. 
. To sing with closed lips. 


“Wild Bill.” 


name was 


12. Between ‘a village and city in size. 


13. V-shaped nick. 


15. First person singular, present indica- 


tive, of verb to be. 


(Solution on this page) 












Don’t cough in public places. Carry with you 
a box of delicious Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops. (Black or Menthol, 5¢.) 


Smith Bros. Cough Drops are the 
only drops containing VITAMIN A 


Vitamin A (Carotene) raises the resistance of 
mucous membranes of nose and throat to 
cold infections, when lack of resist- 
ance is due to Vitamin A deficiency, 



































Get a Genuine 


GILBerl 


CHEMISTRY SET 


The Kind Boys 


Win Fame and 


Big Awards With 


$200.00 ANNUAL 
AWARDS 


Mr. Gilbert will award 
$100.00 in cash to the boy 
doing what he considers 
the most important re- 
search in Chemistry, Mi- 
croscopy or Electricity in 
1942—and $10.00 each to 
the ten boys doing the next 
most important research. 
Mail coupon for details. 
When in New York City, 
visit the Gilbert Hall of 
Science, Fifth Avenue at 
25th Street. 











More boys have won fame 
and big awards with ~~ 
Chemistry than 
other kind. Here’s why. They 
are far more than “‘toy sets, 
range of chemicals and ap- 
paratus is based on real labo- 
ratory technique. More sen- 
sational experiments in 
organic, inorganic and electro 
chemistry. chemicals and 
——— uipment made to Gilbert 
l of Science —_- 
ards. Not 1 manual but rol 
in clear boy language by fa- 
mous American he ene 
ee a Big han ag A 
a f of chemicals. Light- 
prod non-breakable con- 
tainers. 


tA NN 


Double Feature, 


Big two-door wooden cabine 
Chemicals and apparatus for both 
and giass blowing Gener 
ols supply of all chemicals. Two big 
er 400 of chemistry's 
tacular experiments at your 


chemistry 


manuals. Ov 
most spec 
finger tips 








Double Fun Lab 






EARNS HONORS AND 
$100.00 


Meet Clarence W. Granrath— 
America's No. } Boy Chemist of 
the year. Working in his Gilbert 
Chemical Laboratory, Clarence 
developed original experiments 
that brought him a check for 
$100.00 


FREE 


“Fun and 
Action > 
for Boy Vir 


Chemists” 


24 pages crammed with 
mo pictures. Mail cou- 
or post card. The 

A. nC. Gilbert Co. (Home 
of Erector, American 
Flyer Trains and other 
Gilbert toys.)310 Erector 
, New Haven, Conn. 
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Offer good only in U.S.A. 
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“| sure am 
a ‘gifted’ young man!” 





1. “WHAT'S THE second-best gift that you want for Christmas?” Sis 
asked me one afternoon. ‘Why the second-best?” I asked.""What’s 
the matter with the first-best?” Sis winked at me. “Dad’s getting 


you that! But | want to get you something worthwhile, too!” 

















2, “BET DAD'S GiFT is a Royal Portable!” I shouted gleefully. 
“How in the world did he know I wanted one?” Sis laughed. 
“Smarty! You hinted broadly enough. You told him how teachers 
generally give a better mark to neat, typewritten homework. 
You told him how much faster a person can write—and think— 
when using a typewriter. You told him 


— ee  —- oe — 


FOR FREE HOME TRIAL—SEND COUPON! |, 








Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Dept. 5-12, 2 Park Ave., New York City 


Tell me how I can have a latest-model, factory-new Royal Portable 
te try in my own home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 








Name_ = 
Street E County 
City Be State 
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3.1 GRINNED. “O.K., you win! What happened?” Sis continued, 
“Dad took me along to buy a typewriter. As soon as I saw the 
. . . - 5 . . + 
Arrow model, I said,"Get that one, Dad! It’s practically the same Cf 
as a regular office Royal! It’s got MAGIC* Margin, Segment 
Shift, Touch Control*, Finger Flow Keyboard—everything! ” r 
o> 
i _ 
f 
S| 
i 
: 
i 
L 


4.“AND WHEN DAD saw how reasonable the Royal Portable was 
—how he could pay for it in easy monthly payments—he bought j 
it right then and there! Dad’s shrewd, too, because as soon as you 
learn to type with Royal’s nifty Self-Teacher, he’s going to hire 
you to do some of his office work at home! And Mother will prob- 
ably ‘rent’ your services to type out her recipes and Club notices!” 
“Boy!” I chuckled, “that Royal Portable is really going to 


”? 


start me on my way. , 


ROYAL PORTABLE >» 


Coprright 1941, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. #Trade-marks Reg. U; 8. Pat. O#. { : 
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